DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 
by Alfred Coppel 


Jere dreamed of a man of her own, a good-looking man—not one of these 
fat breeders—but she had to remember her mission, first of all! 


The teacher's voice droned on and on in the stuffy room. Jere, weary 
from a six-hour patrol, could scarcely stay awake. Her head bobbed, and 
Ella jabbed an elbow into her ribs. "Keep your eyes open," she whispered. 

Jere straightened with an effort, squaring her shoulders. A world of 
fatigue seemed to be pressing down on her, and she had the rebellious 
thought that patrolling wasn't fit work for a woman. Ella was looking 
disapprovingly at her, lips compressed. Jere squirmed uncomfortably, more 
conscious of the hard stool and the glaring flurotubes, than of the teacher's 
endless repetitions. 

At least, Jere thought, she might try and make it interesting. 

The teacher, wearing major's leaves on her blouse, was grinding out the 
same line, the one that never changed. If Jere had heard it once, she had 
heard it a million times. 

All right, she thought sulkily, I believe it. It's all true. So what? 

The major was saying that San Francisco was entitled to free access to 
natural resources: oil, fissionables, men—and that was the reason for the 
war. It seemed to Jere that the Three-Cornered War had been going on ever 
since she could remember. When it wasn't against Los Angeles and Denver, 
it was Phoenix or Reno. Always someone. There simply wasn't enough of 
anything to go around—particularly men. 

At 2100 hours, the class ended and the Scouts filed out of the classroom 
stiffly, aching from the two-hour ordeal on the uncommonly uncomfortable 
stools. 

From the window of the small room she shared with Ella and two other 
girls of her section, Jere could see the bomb-shattered city spread out 
below. To the north were twisted towers that the older women claimed once 
supported a bridge across the narrow mouth of the bay; in the west, the 


ruins of what had once been Oakland glowed with an eerie radioactive light. 
A full moon rode high in the sky. 

"Bomber's moon," Ella said uneasily. 

"Denver has no planes," Jere replied, slipping off her uniform blouse. 

"They have missiles," Ella declared, "while you were out a dud landed 
in the bay." She sniffed scornfully. "Interception was terrible." 

"Interception generally is." 

Jere lay gratefully on her hard pallet and closed her eyes. But Ella stood 
at the window, contemplating the moonlight. "Jere," she said. "Did you hear 
about the men?" 

Jere opened her eyes. "Which men?" 

"The ones Captain Belle's section captured yesterday." 

"How many?" 

"Twenty, I think." 

Jere whistled softly. "Denvers?" 

"No. Angelenos." 

"That should bring reprisals, all right; those L.A. witches won't take it 
lying down. She pursed her lips, staring at the roof. "Where are they now?" 

Ella shrugged. "In the breeder-pens." She gave a short, bitter laugh "we 
won't get any." 

"Men aren't for the Fighting Sections, Ella," Jere said gently. 

"Why aren't they?" Ella demanded. "We do all the work, take all the 
risks." 

"The men are for the Mother Sections, Ella," Jere said. "It's always been 
that way." And then, because she could see that Ella was unsatisfied with 
her answer, she added: "Penmen are no good anyway. You've seen them. Fat 
and white. Ugly, I'd say." 

Ella sat down on the bed and kicked off her flight-boots. "What would 
you know about it?" 

"Nothing," Jere admitted. "But I know some Mother Section people 
who've seen wild ones; they say they're much handsomer." 

"Savages," Ella said. 

"Maybe." Jere stretched and closed her eyes again. Once, she had had a 
series of dreams about a world where there was a man for each woman. A 
strange sort of place without ruins or missiles or Three-Cornered War. It 
had been pleasant to dream like that, but she'd told someone and Psycho 


Section had taken her in hand and explained the dreams away. It was always 
dangerous, they told her to dream like that; such ideas, even in sleep, 
endangered the Matriarchy itself. For three months she had gone to sleep 
with a somnoteacher whispering in her ears. The dreams never came back, 
though she thought of them often. 
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The undulating wail of the attack alarm interrupted her reverie. A harsh 
voice crackled from the wall-speaker. 

"Radarplot has picked up jetcraft fifty miles south of the city. All 
Interception Section pilots man their craft. All Scout Section pilots stand by 
to assist. Mother Sections to shelter." 

"So Denver has no planes," Ella said breathlessly, pulling on her boots. 

"Angelinas, dear," Jere said getting to her feet. "Probably Bee-six-fours. 
Damn them anyway." 

In the far distance, flakguns had begun their usual futile hacking at the 
sky. The whine of jets warming and milling about on the flightdecks filled 
the city. 

Ella and Jere ran down the corridors, crowded with women, toward the 
hangardeck. From the Mother Section areas, a great squalling and shrieking 
filled the building with noise; far under the ground, the men were being 
herded into steel and concrete vaults for safekeeping. 

On the hangardeck, there was some measure of order; interceptors were 
being trundled out onto the flightdeck, and a few missiles were being 
loaded into the catapult-launchers. The two-place scoutcraft were being 
refueled and their guns armed. 

Jere found her own ship near the end of the line. Her radar-operator, a 
thin-face girl with stringy hair leaking out from under her helmet, was 
standing by. 

"Are we fueled, May?" Jere asked struggling into her flight gear. 

"Haven't fixed the tailgun," May said unhappily. "Is it Angelinas, Miss 
Jere? Oh, Mother! I was afraid it would be them ever since I heard about 
the men; those Angelinas really fight, they do." 

"We'll do all right, May," Jere said, with an assurance she didn't feel, 
thinking of the multiple pompom guns on the Bee-six-fours. "Those jetcraft 


are old as the hills." 

May cast a doubting eye at the scarred flank of their own machine. "So's 
ours," she said sourly. 

The steady crumping noise of the flakguns ceased as the first flights of 
interceptors took the air. The silence was thick; then the thin, whistling 
noise of the Bee-six-fours filtered down onto the waiting city. Jere 
estimated there were at least ten of them. 

"Why're we always fighting, Miss Jere?" May demanded suddenly. 

"Bombing and stealing and fighting all the time—" 

"May!" 

"I'm sorry, Miss Jere," May said. "I didn't mean to talk like that. I'm 
nervous, I guess—" 

"All right," Jere said. "We both know better than to ask questions like 
that. Thank God, there wasn't anybody from Guard Section to hear you or 
I'd be riding without radar tonight. Let's forget it." 

"Thanks, miss," May said. 

"Scout Section craft stand by to support interception!" the words of the 
Fighter Controller came through the wall speakers, cutting through the 
clangor of the hangar deck. 

"Interception flubbed it again," May said bitterly. 

As though to accent her words there was a thunderous roar in the 
distance. 

"Hit in the bay," Jere said. In her mind she could see the mounting 
column of glowing water. "I wonder how many got it along the waterfront?" 
Tomorrow, and for weeks, there would be radioactive mist in the air; people 
would die slowly, retching, with their hair falling out in clumps. "Damn 
then, damn them!" 

"Blue Scout Section scramble!" the speaker shrieked. 

This is a bad one, Jere thought. A maximum effort. The Angelinas were 
really seething tonight. 

"We'll be next, May," Jere said, "we can't wait for the gun. Get aboard." 
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Sitting in the vibrating jet, Jere could see Ella's blue-winged craft 
moving into takeoff position. There was a flicker of blue fire from the 


nozzle and the flutter of a white scarf as Ella waved. Then she was gone, 
streaking up into the night. 

High overhead a fission-bomb flared, white-hot. From seventy thousand 
feet, it etched the city in light, blotting out the moon. 

Jere wondered how many plutonium bombs the attackers were carrying. 
There had been a great deal of talk about a new thorium-reactor in Los 
Angeles, and a growing stockpile of bombs. She had taken pictures of the 
supposed installation herself not less than a month before, from a hundred 
thousand feet. 

Her practiced eyes flicked over the battered dials on the panel. The 
turbine was vibrating terribly, but there wasn't a machine shop in San 
Francisco capable of repairing it to original specifications, and the motor 
itself was nearly a hundred years old. It dated from the era before the Three- 
Cornered War—a time when there were still men who could fly and work 
and fight. Though they did not fight other cities, then, Jere wondered briefly 
if such a time had ever really been at all. History said that the Matriarchy 
had always existed; but legend claimed that once there were as many men 
as women and that they had been the rulers. The thought was 
incomprehensible. 

Those fat, white, breeders? 

Yet, the old women claimed it was so, and they said that wars had 
decimated the male population—until now there were so few that women 
had to fight for them. 

Breed, or die. The slogan. The cause. 

We fight, all right, Jere thought bitterly, we fight for a handful of men, of 
whom perhaps seventy-percent are sterile and have to be destroyed. We 
fight for a puddle of uncontaminated water. A pile of hard coal. A half- 
ruined factory or a barren field. 

"Red Flight scramble!" 

The command drove the rebellious thoughts from her mind and she 
rolled the jet forward, toward the gaping dark mouth of the hangar. Her lips 
moved very silently as she repeated to herself the short prayer she had used 
before battle since girlhood. 

Great Mother God protect your servant Jere, a Fighter for the Right and 
a Defender of the Faith. Give me victory and give my city fertility and safety 
and unmarked young— 
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As she emerged onto the flightdeck, Jere could see a large section of the 
wooden structures along the waterfront burning, ignited by the flash of the 
bomb in the bay. She cursed the Angelinas through set lips, and lined her 
jetcraft up with the runway, throttling the uneven engine with a practiced 
hand. 

"Ready, May?" she asked into the intercom. 

The girl's reply came back muffled. "Ready, miss. I wish we had the 
gun, though; I really do." 

"Don't worry about it now," Jere snapped. "Does the radar work?" 

"I got a blip, miss," May said. 

The Red Flight leader was vanishing down the deck, spitting sparks 
from her half-tuned engine. Jere saw her ship vanish below the level of the 
runway and dip into the deep canyon between buildings; she held her breath 
until she saw the glowing nozzle of the jetcraft clear and climbing steeply. 

Jere ran the throttle forward, and the scout picked up speed with a 
sickening rush. The dim blue lights at the end of the runway hurtled under 
the sharply sweptback wings and they were airborne, breaking low over the 
burning waterfront and swinging out over the still churning waters of the 
bay. 

The geig began to chatter as they skirted the radioactive cloud and cut 
back, spiraling upward in an ever tightening, ever steepening climb. 

"Clear contact," May reported. "They're at seventy thousand feet, course 
245 degrees. Probably making another bomb run." 

Exactly what they're doing, Jere thought. And they wouldn't waste 
another fission bomb on the bay. Target would be the breeding pens and the 
vaults. What they couldn't keep, they'd destroy if they could. 

A streak of fire raced down from the sky, falling like a stone. An 
interceptor shot down. Jere felt the old familiar stirring of the blood, the 
thrill of battle. She had the feeling of wishing her fingers had claws and that 
they might be tearing into the flesh of the women in the night-riding 
bombers. 

This world, she thought, this bleak world. It's a way of life. MY way of 
life. Maybe things were better once, maybe life was like those erotic dreams, 


but this is the way it is NOW and that's what counts. Women should 
FIGHT... 

"Change course to 019," May said. 

Jere swung the jet around, still climbing. The moonlight was taking on 
the peculiar crystal brilliance of high flight. The altimeter needle touched 
50,000 feet. Outside, on the frames of the pressurized plexiglas. rime ice 
was forming. 

"Change to 024," May said through the intercom. "Four bogies." 

Jere banked the jet until the gyro held steady on the new course. 
"Anything from IFF?" 

"Nothing, Miss Jere," said May's metallic voice in her helmetphones. 
"We might just as well be all alone up here." 

From the moonlit darkness beneath them, a trio of rocket-trails came 
streaking up and past. Five thousand feet above them, there was a fiery blast 
as one missile found a bomber and disintegrated it. 

"Oh, Mother," May said; "they actually hit something." 

"That'll shake them up," Jere said with satisfaction. 

Pieces of the burning bomber rained down around them, and Jere 
zigzagged the jet skillfully to avoid them. 

"We're up with them, miss," May reported. "You can pick them up on 
your screen now—if you can get it working." 
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The tiny radarscreen in Jere's panel flicked on and the bombers were 
there, three of them now, etched in a greenish light. Jere centered them on 
the grid and armed the wing-rockets. 

"Closing," Jere reported. 

"T'll be on the guns," May said. 

The altimeter-needle hovered near 70,000 feet. The night sky was black 
as pitch, and the stars and moon glittered like bits of jewel. Ahead, Jere 
could catch the glint of metal flanks and the soft bluish glow of the Bee-six- 
fours' jets. 

Far below, there was a sudden fireball and a rising mushroom of flame; 
the bombers swung about sharply to the south. 


"That was a bad one, miss," May whispered in a choked voice. "Oh, that 
was really a bad one." 

Damn them damn them, Jere thought. We try to live and they come up 
with their bombers and their raiding— 

She forgot entirely about the breeders in the vaults that had caused the 
raid. She thought only of her city, shuddering under the impact of bombs, 
and the heavy, cowering women of the Mother Sections huddling in the 
dark shelters. Under her facemask, her lips pulled back in a savage grimace 
of hate. She triggered the first flight of rockets and they swept out of the 
wing tubes in a shower of reddish fire. 

"Missed! Damn!" 

She closed further on the fleeing bombers, arming the next flight of 
missiles. There were flashes of fire up ahead, and the arching trail of 
incendiary bullets streaking past at unbelievable speeds.. The pompom guns 
on the bombers were blazing at the pursuing jet. 

May had swung the turret around, forgetting about the useless tailguns 
and was firing over Jere's head at the dark shapes ahead. The jet was filled 
with the stench of cordite. It vibrated to the heavy thudding of the twin 20 
milimeter guns. 

Jere caught the last bomber in the line ahead and centered it in the 
radarscope. The rockets flashed out and the Bee-six-four erupted in a gout 
of oily flame. Jere's scout flashed through the fire and on toward the next 
raider. 

"Parasite fighter, miss!" May shouted. 

A tiny jet had left the parent bomber and was somewhere behind them. 
Jere's mouth went dry; she pulled the scout around in a tight turn. The 
wingtips stalled and she lost speed and altitude correcting. Streaks of red 
whipped past the plexiglas of her cockpit. The parasite was closing in from 
behind and she couldn't shake free. 

She felt suddenly very tired, her movements of the controls were leaden, 
fatigued. She heard the crash of metal tearing and a high pitched whine of 
pressure escaping from the cockpit. 

"Miss! Help me, Jere—I'm hit!" 

"May!" 

No reply. Jere shoved the nose down into a streaking dive. The parasite 
followed. A stream of explosive shells found the wingtips, moved in. The 


scout buffeted erratically, and in its agony whipped over into a bone- 
wrenching spin. Jere heard herself praying— 

Great Mother God protect your servant Jere a Fighter for the Right and 
a Defender of the Faith. 

The cockpit was full of smoke and flame, and still the parasite followed, 
blazing away. 

"May, jump!" 

There was no reply. Jere twisted around to look back; there was dark 
blood on the transparent canopy. 

She pulled back the shell and stood up. A million wind-devils snatched 
at her and then she was falling free, through star-shot darkness and freezing 
cold. With the last of her strength, she pulled the rip-cord and the 
ribbonchute streamed out of its pack. There was a jarring impact as it 
opened, and then nothing... 
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Jere opened her eyes in bright sunlight. There was deep grass under her. 
For a time, she didn't know what it was—for she had never been outside the 
city except by air and there was almost no vegetation at all in the irradiated 
ground of San Francisco. 

A man squatted by her side. A man unlike any Jere had ever seen. 

She thought A wild one. 

He was burned dark from the sun, and he was dressed in a skirt of 
animal skins and little else. His face was bearded and across his bare 
shoulders hung a rifle of archaic design. 

"We heard the fight last night," he said. 

Jere said nothing. Her hands grasped her own weapons, and found them 
untouched. 

"You women are really making a mess of things, you know," he said. 

"Where am I?" Jere said, ignoring his insolence. 

"Near Saratoga?" 

"What's Saratoga?" 

"It used to be a town." He shifted easily on his haunches, with an 
animal's lithe movements. 

"How far from the city?" 


He grinned, showing sharp white teeth through the dark bush of his 
beard. "What city?" 

"San Francisco, of course," Jere said indignantly. "Did you take me for 
an Angelina?" 

"You all look alike," he said; "you all look alike to me." 

Jere ignored the insult and said: "How far from San Francisco." 

"Sixty miles, maybe; depends on how you go." 

"I must get back." 

"Yes? Why?" 

Jere sat up, and unhooked her chute-harness. What would this stupid 
savage know about the need for fighters to protect the Matriarchy? It would 
be useless to explain. 

"You can't get back," he said finally. "The guard-robots wouldn't let you 
through; they never let anyone through." 

Jere thought about that. It was true that she had never been out of the 
city on the ground. And it was also true the guards never let anyone 
approach any city. How else could a city be protected? No Fighting Section 
woman lost outside the city had ever returned. 

"You wise girls have fixed things good," the man said, grinning. "You've 
cut the cities off from any possible contact with the people who live in 
between the cities. And with all the fighting you do, no one ever gets a 
chance to change things. You fight mostly over men, don't you?" There was 
a peculiarly suggestive and irritating inflection in his voice. 

Jere felt an impulse to put him in his place. "Men," she said stiffly. "Not 
wild animals." 

The man picked a straw of green grass and thrust it between his lips. 
"You may have something there," he said. "But it seems to me you're 
missing a bet. There are men about, even if they are a bit on the wild side. 
They'd sort of like to get things started again—" He looked at her 
appraisingly. 

Jere quite suddenly remembered all the lectures, the reiterated 
statements, the history she had learned— 

After male domination had almost wrecked the world, the women 
established the Matriarchy for the survival of the race. Men are wicked, 
quarrelsome, dirty, untrustworthy and savage. Only a few picked specimens 
can be tolerated, and those only by the self-sacrificing women of the Mother 


Sections who subject themselves to them as an act of Faith so that the race 
might survive. 

"Like the old days," Jere said scornfully. 

"The old days weren't so bad, I hear tell," the man said. "I know men 
didn't do such a good job of running the world, but you women haven't even 
done as well." 

"We're surviving," Jere said positively. "And that's what counts." 

"So are we.” the man said. "And our women aren't filled up with all 
those goofball things they teach you city women; they tell you that men are 
no good—mainly because there aren't enough of them to go around." 
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Jere got to her feet. "I don't have to listen to this," she said. 

The man stood beside her. "Oh, but you do." 

Jere stared at him. 

"Because, you see, you belong to me now. I found you." 

"Are you mad?" 

"I must be," he said showing those white teeth, "even to think of taking 
on another city woman. You fighters are all devils to get along with, but I've 
done it before and I guess I can do it again." 

"Another city woman?" Jere was too stunned to say more. 

"Sure. I got three wives; you'll be the fourth. Two of them are from 
Phoenix; they were shot down in a raid on Frisco—I found them and 
patched them up. They were hard to get on with for a while, but they 
learned. Life isn't so bad out here you know; we get along. And some day, 
there will be enough of us men to go back to the cities and make all you 
crazy females quit bombing each other all to hell." 

"Great Mother!" Jere backed away from him and reached for her pistol. 
He moved so swiftly she hardly knew what struck her. There was a stinging 
pain across her face and the pistol was flying through the air. He stopped, 
picked it up and shoved it into his waistband. 

"Now come along, like a good girl," he said. 
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His camp was two days' hike from where he found her; since she was 
unused to making her way on foot through the woods, he made a 
concession to her and they stopped for the night by a small stream. 

The water, to her surprise, was uncontaminated. She watched while he 
stripped and bathed—always with his weapons near at hand. 

He shot a brace of small birds—of a kind unknown to Jere, who knew 
only the ugly mutated seagulls that infested the city—and they made a meal 
of them as the sun sank below the western hills. 

"You're being a good girl," he said approvingly, watching her "there's no 
use fighting the inevitable. You'll like it once you get used to living away 
from the city. No crazy dames in bombers trying to atomize you; no 
uniforms and saluting and acting like a bunch of tin soldiers. Plenty to eat 
out here." 

"Why don't the men come back to the cities?" Jere asked, thinking of 
the strength it would give San Francisco to have a real surplus of males. 

"Why, first off, there's the guard-robots. But I suppose they could be 
gotten around some way. Mainly it's because there aren't enough of us yet; 
we wouldn't take kindly to being a natural resource. And a lot of us here are 
sterile from the radiation, too. You know they'd never keep a sterile man 
alive in the city. Breed or die; isn't that what they teach you in the towns? 

"Yes, it is." 

"Now look." He bent over and drew a map in the dirt. The lines were 
clear and etched in the firelight. "Here's where we're going. See?" He 
named the confluence of two streams that Jere knew well from the air. 
"That's our camp. There are maybe a hundred and fifty men there, with their 
wives. About three hundred and sixty people in all; well-hidden. We're 
going to make that into a town one day, and then we won't have to hide 
from city raiders. When that's done, we'll make other towns; together, all of 
us will fix it so's we can get back into the cities and stop all this foolishness 
about women blowing themselves up over a few males. Oh, things'll be fine 
then; they really will. Maybe you'll live to see it. Your children will, and 
that's sure." 

A hundred and fifty men! A wealth of males. If San Francisco had those 
for itself— 

Jere said: "It's a fine dream." 


"You bet it is. Oh, people have buggered up the world—but time will 
come when things are good again." 

A hundred and fifty men! 

Jere looked at the lines etched in the dirt. So many times she had flown 
over that spot, never knowing. 

The night grew dark in the forest, and the fire died to a bed of embers. 
The man slipped an arm over Jere's shoulders. "You see? Isn't this better?" 

"Of course." 

A hundred and fifty! 

"You'll be all right." 

"TI be all right." 

For the first time in her life, Jere was kissed. 

The fire died. 
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Jere lay open-eyed beside the man, listening to his heavy, regular 
breathing. The stars, through the intertwining branches of the trees, seemed 
closer then they ever had through the thick plastic of a jetcraft. 

She twisted on her side to look at him. His bare chest, black in the 
darkness, rose and fell evenly. He slept heavily, confidently. 

Jere remembered the bombers in the night and May dying trapped in a 
metal shell nine miles in the sky. The red blossoming of a bomb gutting a 
city and the lingering radiance of the deep craters where nothing lived. The 
bare rooms of the Fighting Sections where unsexed women lived out 
barren, hungry lives with nothing to assuage their pangs but the cold fury of 
battle with their sisters. 

The fat, white men in the pens, weak and soft to the touch, and the 
heavy-footed women of the Mother Sections praying for undeformed 
infants, while the night outside wailed and shrieked with attack alarms. 

Great Mother God protect Jere a Defender of the Faith. 

Things could be different. 

Jere rolled away from the sleeping man and sat up, thinking. 

A hundred and fifty men. If San Francisco had those men— 

Breed or die. 


She covered herself against the cold and got to her knees, reaching. It 
was there, glinting in the early moming moonlight. Her hand touched cold 
metal, squeezed it. 

She remembered the map scratched into the dirt with a stick. One 
hundred and fifty men, all healthy; a wealth of men. 

She stood up, a small, taut figure in the darkness. The man stirred, 
opened his eyes. They were wide, looking up at her out of a face in 
shadows. 

"Jere—" he said. 

She squeezed the trigger and a flat crack died into silence through the 
glades. The man stiffened— 

"Jere—" 

She fired again. 

Dawn was breaking as she gathered her gear and began walking north, 
toward the city. The man had told her that the guard robots could be passed 
—some way. She'd find the way. And in her mind she carried a map—a 
map that could lead a raiding party to a spot where a camp lay hidden near 
the confluence of two streams. A camp with one hundred and fifty healthy 
males for the breeding pens of San Francisco. 

She walked swiftly, head high, trying not to remember the long night. 
For after all, men were such fools—and she was a Defender of the Faith. 


